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which they were fastened to the haft. They are, like the modern steel 
adze, chisel, and gouge, adapted to a great variety of wood working, 
although in some instances the work was probably hastened by charring 
the wood. 

These adze blades are very common in New England. They occur 
in certain sections of New York and in portions of the St Lawrence 
Valley, also in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. From 
information received from time to time I feel sure that the blades collected 
as surface finds in southern New England, were ploughed from shallow 
graves similar to those in the Maine cemeteries. I also feel certain 
that graves containing similar implements will be found in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. To a student of primitive tech- 
nology these highly specialized blades suggest a remarkable development 
in wood working by the early inhabitants of this region. Outside of this 
locality, so far as is known, the highest development of the stone adze 
was among the Haida, Tlingit, and other Northwest Coast tribes where the 
art of working in wood had reached a high degree of excellence. Certain 
types of blades which are found both in New England and the Northwest 
do not occur elsewhere, and while practically all of the types of the 
Northwest are found in New England, there are several highly specialized 
forms in the latter locality which do not occur in the Northwest. 

It seems, therefore, that we have good evidence here of a people 
highly skilled in working wood on a scale equalling, if not surpassing, 
the Indians of the Northwest. Like the latter people these early New 
Englanders apparently made no pottery. 

With our present knowledge I will not attempt to establish the 

relationship of this early' people with any historic tribe. They may or 

may not have been the ancestors of the Beothuk or of some Algonkian 

division. A careful study of available data, however, seems to indicate 

that they were not contemporary with the Algonkian tribes whose refuse 

piles form most of the shell-heaps along the New England coast. 

Charles C. Willoughby. 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Home Study in Ethnology 
That the ethnologist or ethnographer is given to wearing spectacles 
of colored glass, the "specs" of his own culture, none, I may assume, will 
dispute. Nor is comment worth while, in regard at least to the inade- 
quate observation of unfamiliar facts or their misinterpretation. Of 
our failure to observe facts too familiar for observation or to free our- 
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selves of popular sociologizing we may be less aware. Let me give 
illustrations. I will take them from marriage. 

What once put so much vitality into the promiscuity theory? Cer- 
tainly not facts. Rather certain popular preconceptions the ethnologist 
was unwittingly influenced by — the preconceptions that social order 
proceeds from disorder, that the savage is an erratic, undisciplined 
creature, passionate and ever lustful, and that man, civilized as well as 
"wild," left to himself, untrammeled by the legal bonds of marriage, 
will fall back into promiscuity the very moment the occasion offers. 
Because the ethnologist had been brought up in the idea that the alterna- 
tive to marriage was "free love", he confided in the theory of marriage 
as a development from promiscuity.' 

This same preconception has made him not only hasty about the 
origin of marriage but unobservant of its form or nature. The actual 
amount of monogamy in a group where there is some polygyny, the 
reasons for polygyny, the economic or political status of those practising 
it, to what extent it is merely nominal, all these features likely as not 
he fails to note, I suspect, because of his fixed notion that man being 
naturally a polygynist he will indulge himself with more than one wife 
whenever he is allowed. 

As to the nature of marriage, because at home marriage to him is 
just marriage, and one married person very much like another, abroad 
he rarely observes the relations between husband and wife at all — the 
kind of companionship they have, or the lack of it, how much they 
talk together and what about, their formulas, their manners, the dif- 
ference between their behavior when alone and when in the presence of 
others, — not to speak of all these matters as they are complicated by 
polygamy. 

Or take the circumstances of divorce. In his own society divorce is 
so final a break, he fails to note whether or not it is in other societies. 
Do divorces ever speak when they meet? Just now I can remember 
but a single reference to the behavior of divorces in primitive circles. 
Among the Yuchi Indians we are told that a man must never speak to his 
ex-wife under any circumstances as it would lessen her chance with 

' For a particularly naive example of this connection see Miiller-Lyer, Die Fam- 
ilie, p. 47. Munich, 1912. If modern constraints — economic, legal, religious, and 
moral, fail to ensure monogamy, MuUer-Lyer argues, in the beginning of society, 
those constraints lacking, promiscuity must have prevailed. But supposing the great 
constraint towards monogamy now and always, is habit, and economic, legal, relig- 
ious and moral constraints merely the buttresses of habit, the justifications, would 
it seem so necessary to hypothecate promiscuity as a first stage? 
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other men.* Would it not be interesting to know whether this Yuchi 
point of view is unique or whether it is general? It might at least help 
us understand some of our own little jokes. 

But for the moment I am more concerned with the view of how our 
own jokes may help us understand the Yuchi. Nor am I forgetful of 
the orthodox warning against interpreting other cultures in terms of our 
own, against deliberately putting on the aforesaid colored glasses. It 
was a very proper warning indeed, given the kind of glasses we wore, a 
fit caution to the unmitigated legalists and rationalists we once were, 
utterly unable to interpret our own culture. But nowadays, having 
acquired a sounder psychological point of view through a study of other 
cultures, it may be possible for us to become ethnologists at home. Then 
field-work, I venture to predict, will become greatly enriched in its turn 
by home study. 

Elsie Clews Parsons 

Some Additional Notes on the Language of the Natives 

IN THE PaTAGONIAN CHANNELS 

Some time after I had published my observations on the natives of 
the Patagonian channel region,^ I had an opportunity to study the rela- 
tion of Dr Coppinger's journeys ' more carefully. I undertook to com- 
pare his small vocabulary with my own and with Hyades' and Fitzroy's 
lists. The result of this comparison is of some little interest. The 
vocabulary in question was obtained by Dr Coppinger in Tilly bay 
situated on the north coast of Santa Inez island in the Straits of Magellan 
(opposite Jerome channel), thus within the land of the Channel Indians, 
and the range of the plank canoes (such are also mentioned by Dr 
Coppinger). The list comprises only fifty words; thirty-three of them 
are also translated in my vocabulary, for the remaining seventeen I did 
not happen to get the Indian equivalents. Of those thirty-three words, I 
can identify, with more or less certainty, seventeen; the other sixteen are 
widely different; nor do they seem to correspond with words in any other 
of the Fuegian tongues. 

Below is a list of the seventeen corresponding words: C = Coppinger, 
S = Skottsberg. 

basket: dawyer (C), td'ju (S). 
canoe: ayoux (C), kia'lu (S). 

' Speck, F. G., Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, p. 95, Anthrop. Pub. Univ. Pa. 
Mus., I. 

^American Anthropologist. October-December, 1913, pp. 578-616. 
^ Cruise of the " Alert," London, 1883. 



